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THEOLOGICAL TERMS MISAPPLIED. 





THE WRITER once called tbe attention of its 
readers to the misapplication of certain theo- 
logical terms. It is surprising to note the ig- 
norance on such matters displayed by many 
persons who would blush to he found so ill- 
informed on any other subject. 

In New England country towns a Presby- 
terian church is rarely to be found; hut I have 
often heard the name applied to Congrega- 
tional societies by persons who, on being cor- 
rected, would say with an air of childlike sim- 
plicity: “Oh! isn’t it allthesame?” In some 
cases it was evidently thought that the less 
familiar word must be the more impressive. 

The Immaculate Conception is often care- 
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lessly referred to as “an article of Trinitarian 


belief,” supposed by such speakers to refer to 
the birth of Christ. It is nothing of the kind. 
It is a question concerning the Virgin Mary, 
which for centuries agitated the Roman church. 
Exactly at what stage of existence she “ re- 
ceived sanctification” was a point on which 
theologians fiercely disputed. “The Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin” was at length 
publicly proclaimed as a “doctrine,” in the 
Church of St. Peter at Rome, December 8, 
1854. 

Whatever may be the private opinion of any 
individual, this is a question which does not 
enter into the profession, covenant, or creed of 
Protestant denominations. To many the mat- 
ter may seem thoroughly unimportant, but it is 
surely well for writers to inform themselves 


-about the meaning of a phrase so well known, 


words indicating a question which has rent the 
theological world with strife, even those im- 
portant authorities, fire and sword, being called 
to help in the discussion. 

Another word commonly abused is “ christen.” 
To hear of the christening of a vessel is ashock 
to those who use the word reverently, and un- 
derstand it as meaning to give a name to a 
human being as one of Christ’s followers, and 
in pursuance of a Divine command. Yet, 
though a travesty of a sacred rite, the christen- 
ing of a vessel is giving a name. But when 
persons say they are going to “christen” a 
new book or a pair of overshoes, the unmean- 
ing phrase is not only profane, but ridiculous. 

Why not enrich one’s vocabulary by using 
the good old British word “handsel”? It has 
much surely to recommend it in sound and 
association; moreover, it is a genuine word, not 
perverted from its original signification, but 
meaning just what is meant when, seeking 
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some expressive word, one informs a listening 
world that she is about to “inaugurate” or 
“ dedicate” a new bonnet. 

Still another word often misused is “ cathe- 
dral.” A cathedral is large and decorated, — 
therefore some think that a church (especially 
if devoted to Roman Catholic worship) of re- 
markable size and beauty must be a cathedral, 
and the word is often thus applied by persons 
who should know that a cathedral is the bishop’s 
church, and thus named from his official seat 
(cathedra ). 

In Great Britain a town having a cathedral 
is a “city,” however small, and no town with- 


out one is a city, however large or important. 

A word more sacred than any of these seems 
to have become permanently perverted. The 
private room of an official is familiarly called a 
“sanctum,” and the Latin seems to veil, but 
dimly, the profanity of this use of the original 
sanctum sanctorum. 

If people would dwell on the significance of 
the phrase, or picture the awful sacredness of 
the place culled by that name, the word as now 
used would soon be superseded by some other 
word more suitable. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BripGewaTer, Mass. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT STYLE. 


The writers of essays on “Style” seem to 
have but little, after all, to offer to the searcher 
after something practical. “Read Newman, 
Matthew Arnold, Lang,” says one. “Read 
Thackeray, Swift, Addison,’ says another. All 
this is very palatable, pleasant advice, and can be 
lazily followed. I am not finding fault with these 
advisers; they can do no more unless they strike 
more vigorously a thought they now and then 
but lightly touch,—and that is the value of 
hard, conscientious pen and pencil work on the 
part of the aspiring writer. It takes this to form, 
this to round, this to perfect, this to harden and 
polish a style that is worth the name, a style 
of one’s own, not borrowed from anybody; 
for the style is the man, after all—it is per- 
sonal. A composite literary style, like a com- 
posite photograph of several individuals, is a 
counterfeit; it represents nobody, and is valu- 
ble only as a contribution to the queer. 

Given, a person of liberal education, with a 
good knowledge of the laws of grammar and 
rhetoric and with ideas to express, nothing can 
help him so much in his effort to succeed as 
careful, painstaking labor to express himself 


with clearness and precision,—labor which, 
persevered in day after day with downright 
earnestness, cannot but end in the formation of 
the best literary style to that person attainable. 
If that style be not good, it has the merit of 
being genuine; it is not imitative. 

"I would not affect to belittlé the value of good 
reading. It is valuable for recreation, amuse. 
ment,—for aid, too, most certainly. But 
WORK, hard, careful, painstaking work, is the 
thing that counts for most. Without it, all else 
is futile, vain. Like the smith, one needs to 
hammer to white heat. Then is the formative 
period. ThenisSELF expressed. And SELF- 
expression is the only style worthy of the name. 

Carlyle’s style of literary expression was 
Carlyle himself. I mean by that that his pecul- 
iar way of saying a thing was so distinctly 
Carlylese that there is to be found in his writ- 
ings no suggestion of any outside influence. 
The charm of his style came from the quaint, 
rugged quality of his nature, and not from any 
quality,—any glaze or glitter, reflected from 
the writings of others. He would have been 
less a master if he had been less himself. So 
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also is it with all others, I venture to say, whose 
writings have to-day a high place, judged solely 
by their style. Style is the man expressed. It 
must come from within; it cannot be gained 
from without. Reading may incite to effort, — 
may inspire. But it never formed astyle, unless 
an imitative one. 

We point to these masters and say: “ Draw 
from them.” From whom did they draw? 
From no one. Every one of them grappled 
with, put the reins on, controlled and disciplined 





the powers within himself, until the peculiar, 
characteristic quality of his own personality 
shone from his writings. 

The real, the genuine, that which has vitality, 
strength inherent, which is worth anything, can 
be relied on, comes from the fountain, self. If it 
comes slowly, grudgingly, here then lies the effi- 
cacy in reading the masters, — that this fountain 
may be uncovered, excited, stimulated. 
William F. Beck. 


Cotumsus, Ind, 





How to succeed in life is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer. I think that hard work has 
been the chief reason for success in the lives 
* of most men and women. Good looks, attrac- 
tive manners, circumstances, friends —each or 
all may help in the battle of life, but earnest, 
honest, hard work secures most of the results. 
There may be such a thing as luck in the world, 
but I have noticed that as a rule the people who 
do the fighting, the workers who are struggling 
early and late to get ahead and make progress, 
are those who find what luck there is. The 
man or woman who waits for luck to come to 
him or her will be sadly disappointed. 

The best rule for success in life that I have 
ever found is to do a little more than is ex- 
pected of you. 

Whatever your position in life may be, 
whether in an office, factory, store, or workshop, 
under any and all circumstances, do a little 
more than is expected of you, and you will 
never be overlooked, be the establishment large 
or small. It is the people who begin about 
noon to look at the clock and commence to feel 
afraid that they will not be “ washed up” and 
dressed and ready to rush through the door at 
the exact minute when the clock strikes or the 


HOW TO SUCCEED AS A JOURNALIST. 


bell rings who usually fail to win any success 

In my own case, 1 owe my entrance into 
journalism wholly to the fact that I was indus- 
trious and willing to work. I naturally had 
that ambition, hence I do not state it as a qual- 
ity for which I am entitled to any great credit. 
I was employed as a boy in an office where I 
had very little to do, and got very little for it, 
to wit: $1.50 a week. A schoolboy friend of 
mine was at work in a Boston newspaper office. 
where he had to work through the day and four, 
nights in the week until 10 or 11 o’clock. For 
his services he was receiving $3 a week. As 
he was always groaning because he was over- 
worked, and I was complaining because I did 
not have enough to do, | proposed to him that 
we exchange places. I introduced him to the 
firm for which I worked, and then went and ap, 
plied for his position, and secured it. I was 
willing to work to get on, and he was not. I 
worked long hours then, and did for many years 
afterward. For all kinds of success one has 
to pay a price equal to the result. At one time, 
for a period of more than five years, | worked 
in my present office from 8.30 a. m. till 11.30 
p.m. without a single vacation. Perhaps the 
reader may get an impression that I am press- 
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ing home this point about work a little too 
strongly, but it is the basis of substantially all 
of the success which has been achieved by men 
and women in all lines of life, and in all positions 
of power and influence from the beginning of 
the world. 

One of the most successful men I have ever 
known won his position and a large fortune 
because he possessed certain qualities which 
would have attained success in any profession 
or occupation. He possessed industry and am- 
bition, he was economical, he was honest and 
truthful, and he was always just and helpful to 
others. 

To succeed in journalism, one needs about 
the same qualities that are required in the other 
professions, or any kind of business. Men 
who are born journalists, like those who are 
born physicians, or poets, or preachers, or 
mechanics, or great traders, find it much easier 
to succeed than men who have not great nat- 
ural aptitude. Journalism offers three distinct 
careers — literary, business, and mechan- 
ical. Men can be trained for either of these 
divisions. The measure of success which can 
be secured depends upon the ambition, the 
industry, and the fighting qualities of the indi- 
vidual. There is no royal road to success. It 
is hard to tell exactly what special lines of study 
and investigation are required for each of these 
divisions. Men who have natural qualities and 
special tastes will easily excel in that for which 
they are best fitted. The ablest and most suc_ 
cessful men and women will work out their 
salvation in their particular field. 

I might sum it all up by saying, as Rudyard 
Kipling said the other day in reply to a question 
by a young author as to what he should do to 
succeed: “Keep on trying till you either fail 
or succeed.” 

’ It may be, however, that when I was asked 
to write this article on “‘ How to Succeed as a 
Journalist,” it was expected that I would give 
some practical hints to that large class of 
young Americans whose ambition it is to be- 
come efficient writers for the daily press, and 
eventually to graduate to editorial positions. 
This is, to be sure, only one branch of journal- 
ism, but no doubt it is the one most attractive 
to young men just starting out in life. To such 


young men I may offer, perhaps, a few helpful 
suggestions. 

To begin with, a young man who proposes to 
enter the wide, yet keenly competitive, field of 
reporting and editorial work for the daily 
press will do well to be quite sure that he has 
an ap.itude for such work. It is true of every 
profession and trade that some men who are in 
it are peculiarly well-fitted for its duties, while 
others are not quite so well-fitted, and still 
others are not fitted at all. There is doubtless 
@ place for every willing and capable man 
somewhere in the busy world, but it is also 
true that many men never find the place which 
is truly theirs. Henry Ward Beecher once re- 
marked that a large part of the misery in the 
world was due to the fact that too many square 
men were in round holes, and vice versa, and 
that he had known many poor musicians who 
might have made very superior carpenters. 

The idea that I wish to convey is that the 
highest success as a reporter or editor is not 
to be hoped for by any man whose tempera- 
ment and abilities are not well suited to the 
peculiar work which newspaper reporters and 
editors have to do. There is such a thing as 
“the journalistic temperament.” There is such 
a thing as “the nose for news,” by which term 
is meant a quick, practically instantaneous ap- 
preciation of what is news, and how much value 
one piece of news has when compared with an- 
other piece of news that comes in at the same 
time. This faculty of knowing what news is, 
and of weighing its relative value and import- 
ance is closely allied to another equally neces- 
sary, namely, the faculty of seeing where a good 
piece of news may be dug out and brought to 
the surface right in the nick of time, when it is 
most interesting and valuable. I am inclined 
to think that this gift of news-hunting is born 
with some men, and that they make the best 
journalists in the reportorial and editorial sense. 
And if this gift is not a part of the young man’s 
natural equipment, if he does not have a keen 
and all alive sympathy with the events of the 
day, as they present themselves every morning 
and evening, then I advise him to try some 
other occupation; for I doubt if the gift is ever 
acquired by any amount of industry, when the 
man is not naturally built that way. 
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It requires a very broad and comprehensive 
mental taste to be an efficient member of a staff 
of newspaper writers. Men whose minds natu- 
rally tend to some one line of thought should 
avoid the newspaper field, because a news- 
paper is a kaleidoscope, in which the topics to 
be written about are changing every day. To- 
day war is the foremost topic, next week the 
Klondike will be at the front again, and a little 
later it may be that yachting or baseball will 
be the all-absorbing theme. Suddenly, in the 
fall, the scenes will shift, and politics will be 
the staple news of the day. 

Hence it follows that a newspaper writer 
who aims to rise to any of the higher editorial 
positions must have a wide range, not only of 
information, but of sympathy. He must be 
able to know something of a great many things, 
rather than to know any one thing profoundly. 
He must be able to switch his train of thought 
from one track to another suddenly, and to 
throw his pen with something like equal intel- 
ligence and spirit upon half a dozen different 
subjects within the same week. It follows, 
therefore, that success as a writer for the daily 
press will be greatly helped by wide rather than 
deep reading. I do not mean by this to say 
that the writing journalist should know “a little 
of everything and nothing much,” but only to 
say that if he is deeply read and thoroughly in- 
formed on one topic only, — say on politics, for 
example, —he will never achieve success as an 
all-round newspaper man. 

I think no young man contemplating a career 
as a reporter and editor will make any mistake 
in laying a foundation by a course of reading 
which will acquaint him first with the history of 
his own country; secondly, with the history of 
his own state and city; thirdly, with the history 
of England; and fourthly, with the general 
knowledge of the present condition of the lead- 
ing European nations, enough to enable him to 
feel that he is informed correctly as to.their 
relative population, wealth, and resources, and 
the general drift of their present policies in re- 
lation to other countries, and particularly in 
relation to ourown. Twelve months of close 
reading, giving to it from three to four hours a 
day, making notes of the main points as he goes, 
will be well given to this preparatory work. 








This is a scientific age, and he should study 
the popular sciences sufficiently to enable him 
to write an intelligent account of a new electri- 
cal machine, or a new locomotive. If he aims 
to become an editorial writer, then all knowl- 
edge is his proper province, and he should 
never consider his,-education finished, but 
should read omnivorously., It is true of news- 
paper writing as of everything else, that what a 
man does not know he cannot tell, and it is only 
the subjects with which a man is familiar that 
he can write about with credit to himself or 
profit to his reader. 

I would further advise young men who aim 
at success in the field of newspaper writing to 
master the useful, though somewhat difficult, 
art of shorthand writing. There is no occupa- 
tion of our day in which the ability to take 
down rapidly the exact words of a speaker is 
more valuable. I do not mean by this that it is 
at all essential for a newspaper writer or editor 
to be a verbatim stenographer. As a matter of 
fact, there is very little verbatim reporting done 
in the daily press, but there are one hundred 
and one emergencies in a newspaper writer’s 
life in which the ability to make shorthand 
notes rapidly is extremely useful, and gives him 
a decided advantage over the man who has to 
trust either to his unaided memory, or to such 
longhand notes as he can hurriedly jot down. 
I might instance in this connection the work of 
the interviewer who seeks out a citizen of 
prominence and desires to obtain a full expres- 
sion of his views on some important public 
question. He may make a fair and tolerably 
accurate report of the man’s remarks by the 
help of his memory and his longhand notes 
only; but if he is a good shorthand writer, he 
can make the interview photographically cor- 
rect. Moreover, if he is called upon to make 
nastily a literal copy of some document of which 
he can have possession only for a short time, — 
possibly at a consulting library, —it is easy to 
see that he can bring his shorthand writing 
into service with great effect. It seems to me, 
also, that there is a large and growing field of 
special newspaper correspondence in foreign 
countries, in which brilliant and highly-paid 
work is called for, in the doing of which a 
knowledge of other languages than English is 
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indispensable. I would advise the ambitious 
young man who is thinking that he has in him 
the making of a good foreign or war corre- 
spondent to acquire a workable knowledge of 
French, Spanish, and German. 

Beyond these things, the successful news- 
paper writer needs to cultivate the art of mak- 
ing friends. He must learn most, after all, 
from men, not books. It is very important to 
him to gain the confidence of public men, 
official and unofficial — of all sorts of men and 
women who have news to give and information 
to impart. To this end he must learn the 
meaning of the little word “tact.” It requires 
tact above all things to win the personal confi- 
dence of people, and obtain from them the 
assistance that is constantly necessary to be 
obtained in gathering news and preparing arti- 
cles for the daily press. 


I do not know that I can say anything more 
of practical value to young men who intend to 
try their chances on the reporting and edito- 
rial side of journalism. I may add, however, 
that the same solid qualities of character which 
help men to success in othet fields of work will 
help them in this. The, man of good habits, 
who keeps his head clear, his stomach sound, 
and his general health good, will have at least 
three chances of success to every one that the 
man who is physically unfit will have. News- 
paper work is arduous and exacting, and if any 
young man is thinking of a newspaper career 
as an easy and gentle occupation into which he 
will not need to put as much hard labor, both 
physical and mental, as into any other, I advise 
him to keep out of it altogether; for he is en- 
tirely mistaken. Charles H. Taylor. 

The Globe, Boston, Mass. 





LITERARY DISTORTION OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Max Pemberton had a story in the June Cos- 
mopolitan called “ Guillaumette.” It isa pretty 
little tale, with a motif much the same as that 
in “ Pippa Passes,” the influence of a lively and 
innocent girl in changing the current of a world- 
weary life. I read it with the keener interest 
because the scene was familiar to me in conse- 
quence cf a delightful wheel trip made a few 
years ago. 

The action lies in and between the village of 
Voreppe and the Grande Chartreuse monastery 
in the south of France. The geographical 
names puzzled mea little in their relations to 
each other and the plot of the story, so I turned 
to my little French guide book that was my 
sole companion through the region. In thus 
applying the chart and the surveyor’s chain, I 
uncovered the problem of how much latitude a 
writer is allowed in distorting geographical 
facts and conditions of transportation from one 


point to another of his story. A little figur- 
ing showed that the pretty French girl per- 
formed almost incredible feats of pedes- 
trianism and equestrianism. Here are the 
figures : — 

The hero, going to the monastery to entomb 
himself, meets the girl Guillaumette in the 
road between Grenoble and Voreppe, close to 
the latter. He persuades her to go with him 
part of the way toward the monastery, osten- 
sibly to have her show him the road, but really 
to enjoy her diverting companionship. Voreppe 
is perhaps justly called a village, having only 
2,869 inhabitants. The pair take a glass of 
milk at the “village of Voiron.” Voiron had 
11,954 inhabitants in 1893, and is regarded as 
an important industrial point. The time of the 
story is not indicated, but the introduction of 
a telegram precludes going very far into an- 
tiquity. Certainly now no native would call 
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Voiron a village. This is nine and one-half 
kilometres from Voreppe. The story says: 
“She left him at sunset at a place called ‘the 
desert,’ a gloomy defile in which the monastery 
of the Grande Chartreuse is built.” The “des- 
ert” is the name given to the gorge that begins 
just above St. Laurent du Pont and extends 
rather indefinitely toward the convent. The 
convent is not built in the gorge, but a mile or 
two after one leaves the narrow part of the 
vailey. To fix further the point of parting of 
the man and the girl we have: “ This had been 
her word of farewell at Guiers-Mort,” and from 
that point she is said to have run “ quickly 
toward the village.” Guiers-Mort is a river, 
not a place. The pair would first reach its 
banks at St. Laurent du Pont, sixteen kilome- 
tres from Voiron. The beginning of the “ des- 
ert” is a little above the village, but shortening 
the distance as much as possible, the traveler 
decoyed the girl twenty-five and one-half kilo- 
metres, or more than fifteen miles, from her 
home, and then left het to “run quickly back 
to the village.” 

It happens that the shortest route back to 
Voreppe, by the road over the Placette, makes 
the distance only fifteen kilometres, or nine 
and three-eighths miles, still a rather long run. 
Any horseman not in a story would have taken 
this direct road, instead of going away around 
by Voiron. We have no means of judging that 
the girl went back by any other means than 
afoot. The ten miles would be over a pass 186 
metres higher than St. Laurent and 316 metres 
higher than Voreppe. It would take pretty 
swift walking to get the girl home by Io p. m. 

To the traveler the next morning, an hour 
after sunrise, the prior hands a telegram. This 
he learns later was taken to the monastery by 
the girl he left at sunset at St. Laurent, * run- 
ning quickly” toward the village, presumably 
Voreppe. The girl says, when in the early 
morning he finds her in Voreppe: “ They did 
not know for whom the telegram was, but I 
guessed, and took it up to the monastery, mon- 
sieur.” The story would have us believe that 
at this moment the village was still sleeping. 
The distance from Voreppe to the monastery 
by the shortest road not a mere mountain 
path is twenty-seven kilometres, or seventeen 


miles. The girl must have doubled that, then, 
in the night, after 10 p. m. and before the vil- 
lagers rose in the morning. The round trip of 
thirty-four miles could hardly have been done 
in less than eight hours, especially in the dark, 
and a wilder ride could scarcely be imagined, 
over crags and through gorges. But here was 
the girl in the early morn, fresh as a rose after 
having the afternoon and night before covered 
seventy-five kilometres, or forty-seven miles, 
mostly on foot, so far as we learn. The only 
hypothesis to shorten the distance would be to 
have the girl find the telegram at St. Laurent 
and walk back the nine kilometres to the con- 
vent before going home to Voreppe, thus mak- 
ing an all-night journey home. French tele- 
graph officials are not in the habit of entrusting 
telegrams to strange girls who come along. 
This whole wild night trip is undertaken ona 
guess as to the telegram being for the unknown 
stranger. 

The traveler has his conference with the 
prior an hour after sunrise, say, 5 o'clock. He 
makes the trip to Voreppe, twenty-seven kilo- 
metres, assuming that he had sense enough this. 
time to take the shorter road, before anybody 
in the village but the girlis up. At the rate he 
made on the up trip from St. Laurent this 
would take him three hours and a half. Those 
Voreppe people must have been late risers. 

A writer who deliberately gives a geographi- 
cal setting to his story should be consistent 
with facts. There is no particular reason why 
Voreppe should have been chosen over any 
other of the villages near the Grande Char- 
treuse, and a nearer town would have left the 
story probable. A few computations on a map 
would have set the writer right, if he had no 
personal knowledge of the region. 

Of course these stories of “furrin parts” are 
in most cases read by people to whom one 
name is as good as another, and from whom 
any inconsistencies are concealed by hazy ideas 
of the regions told about so glibly ; but I do not 
believe that a writer of fiction is privileged to 
distort geography and give wrong ideas of real 
places. Perhaps this is only a newspaper 
man’s prejudice for facts, but I hope not. 

Ernest R. Holmes. 


Lincotn, Neb. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTeR. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of help, and 
to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* . * 

Now that the war is over, and an era of busi- 
ness prosperity is apparently at hand, the pub- 
lishing business is likely to be more profitable 
than it has been of recent years. Books that 
have been ready for several months, but have 
been held back by publishers on account of the 
unfavorable conditions of the market, are be- 


ginning to appear, and new manuscripts are 
looked upon with more favor than they have 
been for some time. Publishers are not adver- 
tising for manuscripts even now, but an author 
with a manuscript may at least get a respectful 
hearing, instead of being turned away summa- 
rily, as the chances are he would have been six 
months ago. 
* 2 * 

The periodical market, too, is in better con- 
dition now than it has been for some time. 
Thé hard times have ended the existence of a 
good many weak and unstable publications, 
and the support they have received will be 
given now to the better magazines. Editors, 
too, have drawn largely on their reserve stock 
of manuscripts, as a consequence of being cau- 
tioned to buy as few manuscripts as possible, 
and now that better times are coming they will 
need to secure a stock of fresh material. Both 
for magazine contributors and for book writers, 
therefore, the prospect is brighter than it has 
been. Still it will not be advisable even now 
for an author to refuse a good offer for a manu- 
script in the hope that he may get a better one. 


* 
* * 


“The right and the wrong way of reporting 
a thing were illustrated the other morning by 
several accounts of Orderly Keller’s descrip- 
tion of the wounding of General Worth at San 
Juan,” says “Droch” in Life. “One per- 
fectly correct and colorless reporter said of 
Keller: ‘He was most enthusiastic about the 
bearing of General Worth in the engagement.’ 
That is called ‘boiling it down to hard facts’ 
in some newspaper offices. But the Suv’s 
young man knew his business better than that. 
He reported Keller as saying : — 


But, say! You just ought to have seen my little colonel! 
About all you could see of him was his little goatee, sticking 
right out straight, a little gray hair under his campaign hat, 
and the flash of his sword. He headed the procession as long 
as he could, and, I tell you, it was amazing pleasant to hear 
him say every now and then: — 

** Just keep steady now, boys! Shoot when you see some- 
thing to shoot at, and shoot quick! ”’ 


That touch of reality is worth a column of 
careless reporting. It is n't padding, either, 
and it conveys not only fact, but a distinct con 
ception of General Worth and a sidelight on 
Keller. This same ability to create a distinct 
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impression of a character and a situation is a 
valuable literary gift for a novelist.” 
* . * 
In other words, the concrete is always more 
vivid than the abstract. The colorless re- 


porter simply says there is a fine picture on 
exhibition at the Art Museum. The good re- 
porter describes the picture briefly, and you 
get from his description an idea of what it is. 


7 
* * 


The Washington Times and the Boston 
Traveler both think that THE WRITER had no 
business to edit the expression “ Canine of in- 
telligence,” used by the St. Louis Repudlic, 
into “ Smart dog,” as it did not long ago. The 
Traveler says: “‘Smart’ is a vulgar Yankee- 
ism for ‘clever,’ ‘intelligent,’ and in good 
usage, for which THE WRITER is such a stick- 
ler, means an entirely different thing.” The 
Times says: “ It is not unnatural for the reader 
to inquire why ‘smart’ is better English than 
‘intelligent.’ It isn’t, of course, and * smart 
dog” will lave to give place to “intelligent 
dog,” even though, now that we are all Yan- 
kees, ‘“‘ Vankeeisms ” are perhaps excusable. 


* 
7. > 


The writer inthe 7zmes says further: “ THE 
WRITER also coins the verb ‘ to waste-basket.’”’ 
As a matter of fact, the word “ waste-basketed ” 
appeared in THE WRITER in a contributed arti- 
cle, signed by the author, who must be held 
chiefly responsible for the innovation. “To 
waste-basket,” however, is a convenient verb 
to express something that happens very fre- 
quently; and any editor who can say glibly of 
a manuscript, “I waste-basketed it,” is cer- 
tainly sober enough to do credit to a prayer- 
meeting. 

* ° * 

The 7raveler critic, by the way, clearly mis- 
understands the spirit in which “newspaper 
English” is “edited” in THE WRITER. The 
editor of the magazine does not set himself up 
as an infallible authority, and he has no doubt 
that glaring examples of ‘‘ newspaper English ” 
may be found in his own writing. He does not 
go out of his way “to dig out journalistic 
slips’ —not an altogether happy expression, 
is it? —nor does he “alter them with consum- 


’ 


mate assurance,’ 
worse. 


either for the better or the 
He merely notes such typical examples 
of awkward English as come to his attention in 
his daily reading, and “ edits ’ them as an ordi- 
nary desk editor on a daily newspaper might 
do, not for the purpose of belittling the writer 
whose phrase is quoted, — and whose slip, as a 
general rule, is due to carelessness, —but for 
the purpose of showing other writers pitfalls 
that they should avoid. He undertakes the 
work with a full appreciation of his own short- 
comings, and when he tumbles into a hole him- 
self he will always be grateful if the 7raveler 
critic or anybody else will belp him out. and 
brush the dirt off his clothes, and hand him 
back his hat, and say: “I hope you didn't 
hurt you much!” and set him on the right road, 
like a good Samaritan. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relatirg to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions cn general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Will you kindly in your * Queries ” of an early 
date inform me whether the abbreviation of 
“street”? should be written with a capital “S” 
or a small “s”? Should I write “ Washing- 
ton St.,” or * Washington st.”? B.S. L 

[ Either * St.” or “st.” is correct as an ab- 
breviation for “ street.” The modern tendency 
is to use fewer capital letters, and in some 
reputable publications all generic words like 
“street,” “square,” “avenue,” “place,” etc., 
whether abbreviated or not, are uniformly 
printed with small letters. — w. H. H.] 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


It is dangerous to meddle with words one 
does not understand. Perhaps it was well to 
imitate a foreign fashion in the use of the 
participle 7ée. To say “Mrs. Thomas Jones, 
née Western,” is useful, as we are able at once 
to understand which addition to the numerous 
Jones family is meant; but many newspaper 
correspondents use such a form as, “ Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J., wée W.” The height of elegance 
was recently attained in a Boston paper, which 
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advertised a “lecture by Margaret L Shep- 
herd, wée Sister Magdalene Adelaide, of Arnos 
Court Nunnery, Bristol, England.” c. 


> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 





The information it gives is | 
very correct. — White Moun- 
tain Life. . 


The information it gives is 
| correct. 


The last number of the The latest number of the 
Massachusetts Labor Bulle- Massachusetts Labor Bulle- 
tin. — New York Times. tin, 


Most unique railway train 
in New England. — Boston 
Globe headline. 


Queerest railway train in 
New England. 


The Vendome cottage on | The Vendome cottage on 
Sea Foam avenue, where the | Sea Foam avenue, where the 
Bram witnesses are stopping. | Bram witnesses are staying. 
— Boston Evening Record. 


Can this be possible? — | 
The Outlook. | 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Is this possible ? 





A. E. Bonser, who wrote the old-fashioned 
fairy tale, ‘The Treasure at the End of the 
Rainbow,” in St. Micholas for July, lives in 
London. To write good fairy tales one must 
have a lively imagination. That Mr. Konser is 
well equipped in this respect is shown by the 
following sketch of himself, which he has for- 
warded to THE WRITER in response toa request 
or personal information : — 

“Mine has been a somewhat monotonous 
career. At the tender age of five I gave a fore- 
taste of my future habits by contributing a 
fairy tale to an infants’ magazine. Two years 
later I was captured by Lalee pirates, who cast 
me into a loathsome dungeon, and there left me 
to languish. By unravelling my socks and vest 
I constructed a cord by which I effected an 
escape, and at once I made for the desert of 
Sahara. I wandered therein a whole month, 
friendless and alone, until, just as I was on the 
point of succumbing from thirst, and hunger, 
and lions, I was discovered by a party of Bed- 
ouin marauders and sold into slavery. Eight 
years of confinement told upon my somewhat 
enfeebled health, but nothing could quell my 
proud spirit. With my life’s blood I wrote a 
letter which a trusty native conveyed in the 


sole of his shoe to Her Majesty’s minister at 
Timbuctoo. The home government interfered. 
I was free. 

“Yearning to visit once more the land of my 
birth, I took passage for London, but a furious 
storm drove the vessel out of her course, and 
she was wrecked, while I was cast —the sole 
survivor — on the inhospitable coast of Labra- 
dor. Thence I made my way on foot to the 
States, and expanded my mind by traveling in 
your great country. Literature now became to: 
mea second mother. Though the favorite of 
royalty and the darling of society, innate mod- 
esty has always disposed me to take a back 
seat when I might have adorned the platform 
chair. Artemus Ward owed his most brilliant 
witticisms to my prompting. He once remarked 
to me, with a tear: ‘Ah! what would Artemus 
be without thy guiding hoof, Old Horse?’ 
Yes, sir, he said just that. 

“IT am forty years of age. 

“] am an orphan. 

“My family came in with William the Con- 
queror, — in fact, the Conqueror could not have 
come in without my family,—and some of our 
folks were related to Queen Elizabeth, and 
some to General George Washington. To the 
latter circumstance I attribute our love of the 
truth. 

“ At Waterloo I lost an arm, at Sebastopol a 
leg. One eye is glass, the other was perma- 
nently damaged during the Indian mutiny. 

“| have had hairbreadth escapes. 

“ | am not so bald as many. 

“T love the Stars and Stripes, and am de- 
voted to freedom and woman’s rights. 

“Tam an enthusiastic collector of coins, — 
sovereigns preferred.” 


Clyde Scott Chase. who wrote the story, 
“ Storm Conquered,” published in Short Stories 
for July, was born at Fairmount, Minn., some 
thirty years ago. That part of Minnesota then 
was a wild frontier country. There the child 
lived for five years among the Sioux, rattlesnakes, 
prairie flowers, and buffalo bones, when his 
mother, whose health demanded removal to her 
native state, went East with her small family 
The next ten years of his life were spent princi 
pallyatschoolin Maine. The boy was character- 
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ized by a diligent application to his studies, anda 
natural bent to indulge in feats of foolhardy 
daring, such as hanging by one hand and foot 
to a swiftly running horse, Indian fashion, and 
walkibg along the face of a brick wall in the 
city of Boston, where a misstep would have 
sent him a hundred feet down from the narrow 
foot-ledge to certain death. At the age of 
fifteen he completed his studies and returned to 
the West, where he spent several years in the 
region of Lake Superior, in that time making 
frequent journeys to different parts of the mid- 
dle West, and finally drifting to the new and 
promising state of Washington. Mr. Chase 
has a natural talent for drawing, and one of his 
sketches won the prize for original pencil draw- 
ings at a state fair held at Minneapolis, but he 
has never given much thought to this kind of 
work, as he has had since childhood a desire to 
enter the field of literature, and has devoted his 
spare moments largely to literary efforts. Of 
late, while filling the office of city clerk of the 
town in which he lives in the state of Washington, 
he has written many short stories, some of 
which have been flatteringly received by the 
standard publishers. 





Thomas S. Denison, author of the poem, 
“The March of the Dead Brigade,” in the July 
Century, is a Chicago publisher, who has had 
a varied experience, having been, as he says, 
“farmer, school teacher, miner, publisher, and 
a sort of jack-at-all occupations.” His princi- 
pal work has been amateur play writing — 
thirty-five plays — and fiction, two novels, “An 
Iron Crown” (1885) and “ The Man Behind” 
(1888), and “ My Invisible Partner,” now in 
press with Rand, McNally, & Co. He is now 
at work on a novel illustrating life in West 
Virginia — his native state — at the time of the 
war and just afterward. For nine years Mr. 
Denison has been a member of the Chicago 
Press Club, although he is not a newspaper 
man. 





Edward William Dutcher, whose poem, “ The 
Nation’s Future,” appears in the September 
number of the Home Magazine. lives in Min- 
nesota. His poem, “The Wind,” which was 
printed in the February Pa// Mall Magazine, 
with a two-page illustration, has been widely 








copied. He has recently had another poem ac- 


cepted by the Pall Mall Magazine. His work 
has appeared also in Outing and other publica- 
tions. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Cable. — George W. Cable is writing a novel 
based on his experiences asa cavalry soldier in 
the civil war. Itis as yet unnamed. “I never 
succeed in naming a story until I have finished 
it,” he says. “I name it to myself a dozen 
times, but these names are mere scaffolding, 
and the real task and agony of getting the right 
name is one of the finishing touches.” Mr. 
Cable has another story in the hands of Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine awaiting publication. Itis called 
“The Entomologist,” and the scene is laid in 
New Orleans during the great epidemic of 1878. 


Ford.— Paul Leicester Ford has one of the 
best equipped literary workshops to be found 
on this side of the water. His home is un- 
assuming enough from the exterior, being one 
of the many substantial old residences to be 
found on Brooklyn Heights; but it contains at 
least one room which cannot be duplicated in 
any private house in Greater New York. 
This room is the library. It is not one of 
those fancifully decorated “dens” affected by 
the dilettante pen wielders. It is just what it 
is meant to be, a literary workshop. A well 
ordered and well kept workshop it is too. 
There is no litter of chips on the floor. 
It is a great square room, fifty by sixty feet, 
and lighted bya big skylight. Around the four 
sides inan unbroken line extend bookcases and 
racks containing boxes filled with letters, pamph- 
lets and memoranda, all filed and indexed so as 
to be readily available when needed. In the 
center of the library are two broad writing tables. 
whose flat tops are heaped with books, manu- 
scripts, proofs and other tools of the author’s 
trade. Why two? Because Paul Leicester 
Ford is an historian as well as a novelist, and 
with the training of an expert workman, he 
likes to keep his tasks separate. — Sewell Furd, 
in Atchison Globe. 

Harte.— In the course of a conversation 
which a correspondent of the Dazly News had 
not so long ago with the departing American 
ambassador, Mr. Hay told him an interesting 
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anecdote of the origin of “The Heathen Chi- 
nee.” He and Bret Harte especially delighted 
in the following lines from a chorus in “ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon ”: — 
** Who shall seek, who shall bring, 
And restore thee the day 
When the dove dipped her wing 


And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten 


>” 


The straits of Propontis with spray? 

“The melody of that poem,” said Mr. Hay 
to me, ‘‘rang in Bret Harte’s ears and mind till 
he wrote ‘The Heathen Chinee’ in that 
measure.” — London Daily News. 

“ Anthony Hope.”’— Mr. Hawkins left Ox- 
ford in ‘85, and at once devoted himself to the 
profession of law. He was called to the bar in 
*87, and followed his profession for six or seven 
years. “It was,” he says, “my choice, and | 
did fairly well.” But almost at the very first he 
had a longing to enter the profession of litera- 
ture. He says: “I fancied I could write a 
story,and I began to write short ones in my 
spare time.” He was not, however, immedi- 
ately successful. Farfromit. Though he sent 
his contributions to one magazine after another, 
most of them were rejected. “I had the usual 
experience, you know. I wasted my good 
stamps on returned stories. I published ‘A 
Man of Mark’—this was in ‘90 —but it did n't 
sell.” Indeed, during this period of his career, 
Mr. Hawkins was successful in getting only two 
stories of all he wrote into type. He tried pub- 
lishing in book form, but his “ Father Stafford,” 
after being “declined with thanks by nearly 
every publisher in London,” was issued by the 
Cassells only to prove a financial failure. Intime, 
however, he found a welcome for his contribu- 
tions in the St. Fames Gazette, the same pub- 
lication that has the honor of having given 
Stanley Weyman and Gilbert Parker their start 
in life. To this journal he contributed the 
stories which afterward were republished in the 
volume entitled “Sport Royal,” his’ first book 
which had any sale at all. Then followed “ Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,” which was a partial success. 
This again was followed by “ A Change of Air” 
and “ Half a Hero,” which, though fairly well 
received, were only partial successes. But 
early in ‘94 appeared “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
which, despite what critics have called its “ boy- 


ishness,” was an instant and lasting success. 
— Antoinette M. Reagin, in the Chicago Record. 

McLaren. — Dr. Alexander McLaren’s method 
of sermon preparation is, perhaps, not to be 
recommended for general adoption. He has 
sometimes said that it takes hin more time to 
find a text than to make asermon. He has a 
book in which he enters all texts that strike 
him in the course of his reading, and this is fre- 
quently turned to in emergencies. Saturday is 
devoted to the preparation of Sunday’s sermon, 
which slowly takes shape as he sits in his big 
armchair, the floor round him strewn with 
solid-looking German and Hebrew volumes. 
Little conversation is got out of him on Sat- 
urday; all his thoughts are bent on his work. 
He writes nothing, a» a -ule, til' the evening, 
and even then only fragmentary notes, leaving 
the clothing of these bones to the inspiration of 
the moment of delivery. Dr. McLaren has 
these notes at hand in the pulpit, and though 
they are never used, he has sometimes said 
that he could not preach unless he knew they 
were there. He still keeps up the practice 
which he has continued for many years, of be- 
ginning the day by reading a portion of the 
Hebrew Bible or Greek Testament, a practice 
which has so large'y contributed to the for 
mation of the special characteristics of his 
preaching. — The Christian Commonwealth. 

** Pansy.’’— Mrs. Isabella M. Alden, better 
known as * Pansy,”’ was trained, as soon as she 
learned to write, to express her thoughts on 
paper, keeping a little journal recording the 
events of the day for the benefit of her parents, 
and she also printed long letters each week to 
her absent sister. She enjoyed this work very 
much, encouraged as she was by her parents’ 
appreciation and gentle criticism. When 
‘Pansy " was about ten years old she wrote the 
first story which was published for her. It was 
on the subject of an old clock which had many 
tender associations for her father and mother, 
and when she submitted the paper to them for 
criticism she was startled to see the tears come 
to her father’s eyes. He was so pleased with 
the production that he wished to have it in print 
for better preservation, and suggested that she 
sign it * Pansy,” because that was his pet name 
for her, and because it stood for “tender and 
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pleasant thoughts,” which she had given to him 
with her story. Her first book was “ Helen 
Lester,” a story which she wrote in competition 
for a prize, and which was successful. From 
that first little book her literary work has been 
constant and successful, and she has written 
more than sixty volumes, besides doing a great 
deal of work for various papers. For twenty- 
five years she has been writing serials for the 
Herald and Presbyter, and other papers and 
magazines. She has prepared the Sunday-school 
lessons for the primary department of the 
Westminster Teacher, and has edited the Prz- 
mary Quarterly. For nearly twenty years she 
edited Pansy, a magazine for boys and girls, in 
which there was always a serial from her pen, a 
continued Golden Text story, and many short 
stories. She also conducts that department of 
the Christian Endeavor World called “ En- 
deavorers in Council,” and 1n the summer time 
she has given her time largely to normal class 
work at the principal Sunday-school assemblies 
in many States. She has said, “ My rule has 
been to write when I can get a chance, subject 
to interruptions which come to a mother, a 
housekeeper, and a pastor’s wife.” — Union 
Gospel News. 

Riley. — Talking about poetry, James Whit- 
comb Riley said: “A man should be con- 
scientious with his work. He should take 
time with it, and do the very level best that’s 
in him. Not long ago! began a little poem. 
I sat up with it, and after a pretty long sitting I 
thought it must be midnight ; looked at my watch 
and was surprised to find that it was 3 a.m.!” 

“ You had finished the poem, of course?” 

“No. I had written only eight lines!” 

— Atlanta Constitution. 

Sienkiewicz. — Sienkiewicz’s method ot mak- 
ing a book is as follows: He works out a de- 
tailed plan, and writes it down carefully. He 
fixes it in his head, and lets it * seethe and fer- 
ment” there, as he says. When ready to be- 
gin work, he divides his time, not into days, 
but weeks. During the first week he produces 
a certain amount, the second week a similar 
amount, and so on, week after week. He 
writes without correction, and never copies, 
producing just one manuscript— the one which 
he sends to the printer. Each week’s work 


continues that of the preceding week. Though 
the plan of the book is elaborated carefully in 
advance, this plan is not followed strictly; 
from the “seething and fermenting” in his 
head changes are suggested to the author, and 
he makes them. He has no secretary, amanu- 
ensis, copyist, or assistant. To write such 
books as he does without copying or correct- 
ing, to create works like the trilogy and “ Quo 
Vadis?” by a series of efforts, each one of 
which gives a finished part, and each part 
being a seamless and flawless continuation of 
the preceding, till the last, together with all 
the others, forms a complete, unbroken whole, 
is perhaps the most amazing four de force in 
literary experience. Sienkiewicz employs no 
man or woman to help him. He makes all lit- 
erary researches himself; visits and studies 
the places which he needs to see; and when 
writing in Switzerland, Italy, France, or other 
countries, takes with him all the books he re- 
quires, and shuts himself in with them during 
working-hours, which for him are from eight 
or nine till lunch at one o’clock, and then a 
couple of hours later on. He never writes 
after dinner in the evening, and has so ordered 
his “works and days” that he needs no assist- 
ance. — Feremiah Curtin, in the Century. 

Stowe. — A friend of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
tells how that author was, one day, in the early 
stages of her career, induced to leave the 
household duties, which were crying aloud for 
her supervision, and finish a story long since 
overdue. Down sat the author in the kitchen 
and began to write, meanwhile directing Mina, 
the new “girl.” 

“Here,” said I, after she had tried dictating 
to me, “let me attend to Mina, and write a 
while yourself.” 

Harriet took the pen, and patiently set her- 
selfto work. Fora while my culinary knowl- 
edge and skill were proof to all Mina’s in- 
quiries, and they did not fail until I saw two 
pages completed. 

“You have done bravely,” said I. 
you must direct Mina a while. 
tate, and I will write.” 

Never was there a more docile lady; without 
a word of objection she obeyed. 

“T am ready to write,” said I. 


“ Now 
Meanwhile dic- 


“The last 
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sentence was, ‘ What is this life to one who has 
suffered as I have?’ What next?” ‘ 

“ Shall I put in the brown or the white bread 
first?’ asked Mina. 

“The brown first,” said Harriet. 

“*What is this life toone who has suffered 
as I have?’” I repeated. 

Harriet brushed the flour from her apron, and 
sat down for a moment in a muse. Then she 
dictated: “‘ Under the breaking of my heart, | 
have borne up. I have borne up under all that 
tries a woman; but this thought— O Henry!’” 

“* Ma'am, shall I put ginger into this pump- 
kin?” queried Mina. 

“No, you may let that alone, just now,” said 
Harriet. Then she proceeded, “‘I know my 
duty to my children. I see the hour must 
come. You must take them, Henry. They 
are my last earthly comfort.’”’ 

“ Ma’am, what shall I do with the egg shells 
and all this truck here?” interrupted Mina. 

“ Put them in the pail,” answered Harriet. 

““« They are my last earthly comfort,’ ” said 

“ What next?” 

She continued to dictate: “‘ You must take 
them away. It may be —perhaps it must be — 
that I shall soon follow; but the breaking heart of 
a wife still pleads a little longer, a little longer !’”’ 

“How much longer must the gingerbread 
stay in?” inquired Mina. 

« Five minutes,” said Harriet. 

“*A little longer, a little longer!’” I re- 
peated, and we burst into a laugh. 

Thus we went on, cooking, writing, and 
laughing, till I finally accomplished my object. 
The piece was finished, copied, and the next 
day sent to the editor.— Youth's Companion. 

PRES 
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periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 








Charles Town- 


UnpusiisHep Letters or Cartyte.—I. 
send Copeland. Atlantic (38c.) for September. 
A Lawver with A Styce (Sir Henry Maine). 


Woodrow 


Wilson. Atlantic (38 c. ) for September. 


Mr. Rivey’s Pogrry. Bliss Carman. A ¢/antic (38 c.) for 
September. 

Tue Pcrays or ArtHuR WinG Pingro. Gustav Kobbé. 
Forum (38 c. ) for September. 

War CorresponpenTs’ EXPERIENCES IN THE SANTIAGO 
CampaiGn. Richard Harding Davis, Edward Marshall, 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, and Howard Chandler Christy. 
Illustrated. Scribner's (28 ¢ ) for September. 

How Tug News or THe War Is Reportep. 
nard Baker. McClure’s (13 c. ) for September. 

INCIDENTS OF THE CuBAN Buiockape. Experiences of a 
newspaper despatch boat. Walter Russell. Century ( 38 c. ) 
for September. 

Aone IN Porto Rico. A war correspondent’s adventure. 
Edwin Emerson, Jr. Century (38 c. ) for September. 

Avexis pe Tocgugvitte ANp His Book on AMERICA — 
Sixty Years Arter. Daniel C. Gilman. Century (38 c. ) 
for September. 

Some VAGABOND Worps. 
(28 c. ) for September. 

Mr. GLApsTone — REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND AN 
Estimate.—II. George W. Smalley. Harfer's ( 38 c. ) for 
September. 

Tue Equipment or GLapstone. Illustrated. T. C. 
Crawford. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for September. 

Tue Mopern Newsparer tx Wax Time. Great Prob- 
lems of Organization Series. Illustrated. Arthur Brinsbane. 
Cosmopolitan (13 ¢. ) for September. 

JouRNALISM AS A Proression FoR Women. Kate Up- 
son Clark, Lina feanette Walk, Margaret Compton, Eliza- 
beth G. Jordan, Margaret E. Sangster. 
(13 c. ) for September. 

W. Granvitte Smitu, ILLusTrRaToR. Illustrated. A. L 
Samson. Metropolitan (13 c. ) for September. 

CHRONICLES OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 
(28 c. ) for September. 

Str Epwarp Burne-Jones. Illustrated. Robert de la 
Sizeranne, Magazine of Art (38 c. )for September. 

“I~ Memoriam” As A REPRESENTATIVE Poem. 
Parsons. Homiletic Review for September 

An ArTisT wiTH ADMIRAL Sampson’s FLeer. 
Walter Russell, Century (38 c. ) for August. 

Tue Porice Reporter. Vance Thompson. 
(28 c. ) for August. 

Tue Democracy or Fiction. Annie Steger Winston 
Lippincott’s( 28 c. ) for August. i 

SHAKESPEARE IN 1898. Edmund Gosse. 
Review (53 c. ) for August. 

R. L. Stevenson: CHaracteristics. J. A. McCulloch. 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 


Ray Stan. 


E. F. Andrews. St. Nicholas 


American Queen 


Lippincott’s 


Eugen, 
Illustrated. 


Lippincott’s 


North American 


August. 

Pogstry, Ports, AND Pogttcat Powers. “ Judius.”’ 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic ( 48.) for 
August. 

Mr. Gtapstong.—I. Canon Malcolm MacCall. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
August. 

Mopern LanGuaGe TeacuinGc. Elizabeth Lecky. Re- 
printed from Longman’s Magazine in Eclectic (48 ¢.) fo 
August. 

Reminiscences. — IX. 
(13 c.) for August. 

Recent AMERICAN VeRse. William Archer. Illustrated 
with portraits of the poets. Pal’ Mall Magazine ( 28c. ) for 
August. 


Charles A. Dana. McClure’s 
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Our Ancient Irish Barps. Norah M. Holland. Cana- 
dian Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

DisRAgtI, THE MAN AND THE MinistgrR. Illustrated. A. 
H.V. Colquhoun. Canadian Magazine for August. 

EnGuisH Nove.ists as Dramatists. Edward Morton. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for August. 

THe IMAGINATION IN 
Bookman (23 c.) for August. 

Men’s Women 1n Fiction. Reprinted fron Westminster 
Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for July 30. 

LANDSCAPE AND LiterRATuRE. Rudyard Kipling. Re- 
printed from Spectator in Living Age (18 c.) for August 6. 

R. L. Srevenson. J. A. MacCulloch. Reprinted from 
Westminster Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for August 20. 

THe Mepicat Woman 1n Fiction. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine in Living Age (18c ) for August 
27. 

Count Totsto1’s IpzaAs ON ART. René Dominic. Trans- 
lated from Revue des Deux Mondes in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
August 27. 

JamesGorpon Bennett. Portrait. Leslie's Weekly (13 0.) 
for July 28. 

Mr. Caste Berore Lonpon LisTENERS. 
Collier's Weekly (13 c. )for July 30. 

THe Wertman Porar Expapition. With portrait of 
Walter Wellman. Collier's Weekly (13 c. )for July 30. 

James Russet Lowgett anv His FRrienps. Illustrated. 
Edward Everett Hale. Outlook ( 13 c.) for August 6. 
RicHarD Rear. Chicago Tribune for August 7. 

Miss Motty Ettior Seawett. With portrait. 
(8c. ) for August 17. 

Miss Upton’s First AssiGNMENT (newspaper story ). John 
J. a’ Becket. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for August 25. 


Worx. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Alice Meynell. 


Truth 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mason A. Green, now on the staff of the 
Rutland ( Vt.) Herald, is to write the life of 
Edward Bellamy. 


Dr. and Mrs. Workman, authors of “ Sketches 
Awheel in Modern Iberia,” cycled after Jan- 
uary I from Tuticorin, southern India, to 
Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 4,000 miles. 
They are at present finishing a three months’ 
caravan trip from Kashmir through Gadakh 
and Nubra to Garkand. During the coning 
winter they hope to continue their Indian 
cycling journey, visiting all places of interest 
from Calcutta west. 


The Bentleys, the London publishers, who 
have sold out to the Macmillans, were early 
publishers of Charles Dickens, and they were 
among the first to bring Poe to the attention of 
English readers. They used to reprint his 
most striking tales in Bentley's Miscellany, 
which preceded Zemple Bar. 


An authorized “Life of Eugene Field” is 
being prepared by Slason Thompson of the 
Chicago Evening Post. He will have the 
hearty codperation in his labor of the family of 
Mr. Field, who will place at his disposal all of 
the literary remains of the poet. It is the in- 
tention to make the biography a full and final 
record of the letters as well as the life of the 
subject, and to this end any persons having 
letters or drawings by Mr. Field are asked to 
forward them to Mr. Thompson for use in the 
work. 


Godey’s Magazine has stopped publication. 


The Citizen ( Philadelphia), the journal of the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, suspended publication with 
the August number. 


The Universe (New York ) has been enlarged 
to magazine size. Edward J. Wessels, pres- 
ident of the Universe Publishing Company, has 
bought all right, title, and interest in Sundeams, 
and the entire property has been transferred to 
him. He will merge Suxdeams in the Universe. 


The /uternational Magazine (Chicago ) has 
reduced its price toten cents a number. Here. 
tofore the fiction of the /w¢ternational has been 
taken almost entirely from foreign sources, but 
from now on it will include stories by American 
authors. 


Good Housekeeping has changed hands. 
John Pettigrew is the new publisher, and the 
office is at 66 Fuller Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The price of Azuslee’s Magazine (New 
York) has been increased from five to ten 
cents a number. 


The prizes in Zzfe’s short-story contest have 
been awarded as follows: First prize, Robert 
Alston Stevenson, New York, second prize, 
W.R. Rose, Cleveland, O.; third prize, Duf- 
field Osborne, New York. 


The San Francisco Evening Post offers a 
prize of $109 for the best essay on the subject, 
“The Government of Our Insular Posses- 
sions.” There are no restrictions, excepting 
that no essay shall contain more than one 
thousand words, and that all essays shall be 
sent in, or mailed, before October 1. 
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A prize of $15 will be paid for the best 
storyette submitted to the Woman's Home 
Companion, Springfield, Ohio, before October 
15. It must not contain more than eight hun- 
dred words; must be bright and original, and 
may be founded upon fact. or purely fictiticus 
if the point is good. Storyettes that do not 
win the prize will stand a chance of being ac- 
cepted and liberally paid for. As the mission 
of these little stories is to provide a depart- 
ment of light reading, they must be of an amus- 
ing character. Nothing in a pathetic or 
tragical v2in will be available. Competitors 
should mark plainly on their manuscvipts, 
“ Prize Storyette,” together with the name and 
address of the author. 


The Sabbath Association of Maryland offers 
a prize of $25 for the best article setting forth 
the advantages to manufacturers, railroads, 
contractors, and all employers of labor, in the 
changing of their pay-day from Saturday to 
Monday. The articles must be adapted for 
publication in the secular papers and especially 
addressed to employers of labor. Articles 
must not contain more than 1,000 words, 
and must be mailed before October 12 to 
Rev. Oliver Hemstreet, Room 51, Bank of 
Baltimore Building, Baltimore, Md. The 
prize will be awarded November 15. All 
articles sent are to be the property of the 
Association. 


The souvenir “Historical and Pictorial 
Description of Chelsea, Mass.,” published by 
the Chelsea Gazette is a most attractive book. 
It is interesting to literary people because it 
contains portraits and sketches of B. P. Shil- 
laber, Judge Mellen Chamberlain, Rev. Ross C. 
Houghton, and other writers, who are, or have 
been, residents of Chelsea. 


There is in England a paper, called the Os- 
trich, which aims to gloss over everything 
disagreeable in the way of news, and to present 
prominently only that which is pleasant. Very 
sad news is printed in the very smallest type; 
hence the experienced reader is warned. Some 
articles of sensational character are merely 
outlined in brief paragraphs, beneath which 
appears the legend, “ Continuation on Page 13.” 
And there is no “ Page 13.” 


In the August number of the Pal/ Mail 
Magazine, William Archer, the English critic, 
examines the work of a few of the younger 
American verse makers. The poets whose 
work he surveys are, in alphabetical order, Miss 
Alice Brown, Bliss Carman, Madison Cawein, 
Miss Caroline and Miss Alice Duer, Richard 
Hovey, Henry Johnson, Charles G. 1D. Roberts, 
and John B. Tabb, and their pictures accom- 
pany the article. 


The Photograt hic Times (New York) for 
September is everything that a first-class pho- 
tographic magazine ought to be. 

Woodrow Wilson's paper, “ A Lawyer with 
a Style,” in the September AZ/antic, is a clear 
and comprehensive account of the life and 
achievements of Sit Henry Maine of England, 
famous for his share in the government of India 
for many years, and for his lectures and 
writings upon the historical side of laws and 
legal customs. 

To St. Nicholas for September Miss E. F. 
Andrews contributes a study of “Some Vaga- 
bond Words,” showing the peculiar origin of 
many current expressions and slang phrases. 


Scribner's for September is a “War Num- 
ber,” and in it Richard Harding Davis, Edward 
Marshall, and J. E. Chamberlin, war corre- 
spondents, and H. C. Christy, artist, describe 
their experiences and tell what they saw at 
Santiago. Edward Marshall is the correspond- 
ent who dictated his account of the Roigh 
Riders’ fight after the surgeon told him he was 
mortally wounded. He is now slowly con- 
valescing in a New York hospital. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
(New York) for September is a photogravure 
reproduction of Orchardson’s painting, “A 
Social Eddy.” The same number has many 
other good pictures, including one of Alphonse 
Daudet and his daughter. © 

Dr. George Maurice Ebers died at Tutzing, 
Germany, August 7, aged sixty-one. 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Demorest, publisher of 
Demor:st's Family Magazine, died in New 
York August Io, aged seventy-four. 

George Edgar Montgomery died in New 
York, August 24, aged forty-four. 





